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THE ELECTION IN FEDERATED AUSTRALIA. 


This week the news of most interest to 
suffragists comes from Australia. Therethe 
first national election has just been held, 
and hundreds of thousands of women have 
voted. The result has been increased ma- 
jorities forthe Labor party. This is not 
surprising, since, in several provinces of 
Australia, where women vote in both local 
and national elections, a conservative up- 
per house composed of wealthy men who 
hold office for life, not chosen by the peo- 
ple nor amenable to them, has persistent- 
ly rejected bills passed by the popular 
branch to enable women to vote in State 
elections also. The result of this baer 
national election in which women e 
taken part is encouraging. It indicates 
that woman suffrage has the popular sup- 
port, and that the women themselves are 
in sympatLy with the people. 

| Henry B. BLACKWELL 


A VICTORY FOR MARYLAND WOMEN. 


There has been trouble in the board of 
the Emergency Hospital at Annapolis, 
Md., owing apparently to the refusal of 
an incompetent superintendent to resign, 
despite repeated requests, and to the fact 
that the superintendent was backed up 
by the chief of the medical staff. At the 
recent annual meeting of the Emergency 
Hospital Association, by a vote of more 
than two to one, the radical step was 
taken of electing a board of managers 
consisting of women only. The Annapo- 
lis Evening Capital says: 

“It was a great victory for the women, 
and far exceeded the hopes of the most 
sanguine. ‘Two tickets were in the field, 
one for a board of men, one fora board of 
women, some of whom were charter mem- 
bers of the Hospital Association, and to 
whose efforts the hospital owes its incep- 
tion. Never has any movement created 
such an interest on the part of the general 
public. Men and women. creeds and 
all political complexions beg no filling the 
large City Assembly Rooms long before the 
hour of the meeting, until it is estimated 
between six and eight hundred had assem- 
bled. ... The voting was by ballot. As 


the names of the members of the Associa- 
tion were called in alphabetical order, 
they came forward or handed their ballots 
to the clerks, each ballot being deposited 
in a regular glass ballut-box. During the 


voting there were several incidents worthy 


of note. One was when Mrs. Lucy Jef- 
fers, mother of State Librarian Anna Bur- 
ton Jeffers, declined to pass her ballot, 
but walked up to the ballot box and de- 
posited it herself. Mrs. Jeffers is an 
elderly lady and her interest and the 
stand she took excited the prolonged ap- 
plause of the majority of those present.’’ 

No one seems to have been scandalized 
because women voted, or because Mrs. 
Anna L. Cresap presided over the meet- 
ing. Wherein would it have been any 
more shocking if these same women had 
been voting for the mayor and city coun- 
cil, or even for congressmen and presi- 
dent? 


TO-MORROW. 


In the Land of To-morrow, near the en- 
trance-gate, two “‘ewly arrived spirits 
met, and looked each other in the face. 
One of them was a strong and beautifal 
spirit, with shining garments, and a face 
full of clear light; but the other was little 
and pinched and gray, and she trembled 
and cowered as she went. 

‘‘What ails you,’’ asked the first spirit, 
“that you cower thus?”’ 

“T am afraid!’’ answered the second. 
‘It is all so strange here; I haveno home, 
no friends, and I am alone and fright- 
ened,.”’ | 

‘*That is strange!’’ said the strong spir- 
it. ‘*I never felt so at home before. Ev- 
erything is friendly to my eyes; the very 
trees are as if I had known them always.”’ 

“Let me hold your hand!’ said the 
frightened one. ‘‘You seem so strong, 
and tread so freely, I shall perhaps not be 
so afraid if lam with you. I was a great 
lady on the earth. L[lived in a fine house 
and had servants to run and ride for me; 
and jewels and rich dresses, and every- 
thing that heart could desire; yet I had to 
leave them all in haste, and come alone 
to this strange place. It is very terrible! 
Was it so with you?”’ 

‘tNay,’’ said the other. 
ingly.”’ 

The frightened spirit clung-to the other, 
and péered in her face. 

“Tell me!’’ she cried. ‘‘Did we ever 
meet on the earth? Your face is not only 
friendly, it is familiar. It is as if I had 
seen you often, yet none of the noble la- 
dies I knew had such strength «nd grace. 
Who were you, beautiful angel?” 

‘‘T was your washerwoman!”’ said the 
other.—From the Golden Windows, by 
Laura E. Richards (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 


‘“*T came will- 


A JURY OF WOMEN. 


For the first time, outside of the equal 
suffrage States, a jury composed of six 
women sat ona case before Judge Honore, 
in the Juvenile Court of Chicago, on 
Dec. 18. 

The jury passed on a petition to have 


Mary McCann, eight years old, declared a 
delinquent, and placed in an institution. 
The mother of little Mary declared that 
her child had been with her all her life 
and would die if taken away from her. 
The jury sympathized with the mother, 
and returned a verdict that the mother 
and daughter should be sent to Dunning. 

The press reports say: ‘*The verdict 
was concurred in by a jury of six men, in 
order to make it legal.”’ 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Woman's Medical Journal tells 
briefly of a remarkable family of five sis- 
ters. The eldest two, Dr. Sarah J. Braun- 
worth and Dr. Emma L. Braunworth, 
graduated from the Iowa State University, 
and are practising medicine in Muscatine, 
la. Dr, Anna M. Braunworth graduated 
from the Woman’s Medical School, North- 
western University, in 1886, and has since 
been extensively connected with hospital 
work as interne, superintendent, and first 
assistant, and is now one of the rising 
surgeons of Chicago. Another sister, 
Alice L, Braunworth, is a pharmacist, 
having graduated in Cincinnati in 1892, 
She is in the drug business in Muscatine, 
lowa. A fifth sister is now pursuing the 
medical course of Rush Medical College, 


the medical department of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 


—_— 


A Happy New Year to all the friends of 
equal suffrage! 


Mrs. Lillian Brand, of Burke, N. Y., 
has been appointed. assistant matron in 
the State Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford, N. Y. 


‘Domestic Service and the Housekeep- 
ing ofthe Twentieth Century,”’ is a sub- 
ject that Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
presenting before women’s clubs, 


The oldest woman college graduate in 
Massachusetts, if not in New England, is 
believed to be Dr. Sophronia Fletcher, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who lately celebrated 
her 95th birthday. For thirty years she 


was physician to the wife of Wendell 
Phillips. 


Miss Mary Robinson writes from Nan- 
king, China: *‘An interesting young girl 
has just entered the girls’ boarding school 
at this place. Her father is very much in 
favor of reform, and wishes his daughters 
to have the advantage of a good educa- 
tion. The girl, although only sixteen, is 
already one of the contributors to a mag- 
azine published and edited by Chinese 
women in Shanghai, which takes a stand 
against all such customs as foot-binding, 
infant betrothals, and the seclusion and 
ignorance of Chinese women. She and 
her father represent a large number,.daily | 
increasing, who have left behind their 
idolatry and superstition, but have not 
yet become Christians.” 
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ANTI-VIVISECTION AGAIN. 


Legislation to regulate vivisection has 
been sought during the last four sessions 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. Last 
year the hearings on the bill were the 
most successful of any hitherto devoted 
to the subject. The friends of the reform 
are also convinced that the sufferings of 
animals in our laboratories have been re- 
duced by the agitation, and are encour- 
aged to persist in their efforts to restrict, 
by law, scientific cruelty. 

The modified bill of 1904 prohibits stu- 
dents and unauthorized persons from per- 
forming painful experiments. It permits 
investigators to continue their work, pro- 
vided they operate on animals under an- 
esthetics, and afterwards put them, if 
painfully mutilated, out of misery. 

The bill in question simply seeks to 
protect all animals under experimentation 
from useless torture, and so will relieve the 
practice of vivisection from the suspicion 
and odium to which it has hitherto been 
exposed. The vivisectors themselves 
should be the first to welcome this legal 
protection to their fair name. 

The petitions for this legislation are 
signed by the Hon. William Claflin, the 
Hon. John D. Long, the Hon. George 8S. 
Boutwell, the Hon. John Q. A. Brackett, 
ex-governors of the Commonwealth; by 
the Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury, former at- 
torney-general of the Commonwealth; by 
the Hon. Samuel L. Powers, Hon. Fred- 
erick H. Gillett, Hon. Ernest W. Roberts, 
Hon. Charles Q. Tirrell, Hon. William C. 
Lovering, Hon. William S. Greene, Hon. 
George P. Lawrence, and Hon. William 
S. McNary, members of Congress from 
Massachusetts; by William H. Lincoln, 
president of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, James Richard Carter, for many 
years president of the Associated Board 
of Trade; Frank A. Day, of R. L. Day & 
Co.; Edward H. Clement, James Jeffrey 
Roche, editor of the Pilot; Samuel J. El- 
der, Gen. Edgar R. Champlin; by the Very 
Rev. John J. Williams, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Massachusetts; Rev. Drs, 
McKenzie of Cambridge, Withrow and 
Ames of Boston, Wood and Burr of New- 
ton, by the Rev. Dr. Egbert C. Smythe of 
Andover, by Bishop Byrne, Bishop Beav- 
en, Rev. D. Francis H. Rowley, and many 
other eminent divines; by Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps Ward, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
William D. Howells, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Herbert D. Ward, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
and other distinguished authors; by Profs. 
Bascom and Spring of Williams College; 
by many other representative men, and by 
organizations representing twenty-three 
thousand of the women of Massachusetts. 

This law is not asked for by laymen 
alone. Dr. William P. Wesselhoeft, Dr. 
James B. Bell, Dr. Lawton S. Brooks, Dr. 
Samuel A. Kimball, Dr. A. L. Kennedy, 
Dr. S. L. Eaton, and Dr. George W. Gal- 
vin are among the original petitioners, 
and eight hundred practising physicians 
from all parts of the Commonwealth were 
among the signers for substantially the 
same bill, last year. W. K. Van Reypen, 


late Surgeon-General of the United States 
Navy, has emphatically endorsed it. It 
is safe to assert that such an array of pe- 
titioners has seldom before appeared be- 


fore any legislative body. The text of the 
proposed bill is as follows: 


AN ACT FOR THE FURTHER PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


SECTION 1. No person shall perform on 
any animal any experiment of a nature to 
cause pain to such animal, except subject 
= the restrictions hereby imposed, name- 

77 

(a) Such experiment shall be performed 
only under the autbority of the faculty of 
a college or university incorporated under 
the laws of this Commonwealth, and ina 
building and in a part thereof which has 
been previously registered with the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth by the person 
or corporation having control thereof, for 
the practice of animal experimentation; 
but nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prevent the State Board of 
Health from making apy experiment de- 
scribed in Section 2 hereof. Such regis- 
tration shall be made and a certificate 
thereof issued in such manner as the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth may from 
time to time by any special or general 
order direct; provided that every legally 
chartered college or university in this 
Commonwealth shall bs entitled to regis- 
tration under this act. 

(b) The animal, before the beginning 
and thenceforth during the whole course 
of such experiment shall be sufficiently 
under the influence of a general anzsthetic 
to prevent the animal from feeling pain. 
The substance known as uwrari or curare, 
shall not, for the purposes of this act, be 
deemed an anesthetic. 

(c) Every animal subjected to such ex- 
periment, if the pain is likely to continue 
after the effect of the anzsthetic has 
ceased, or if any serious injury has been 
inflicted, shall be killed immediately upon 
the conclusion of the experiment and 
while under the influence of the anzs- 
thetic. 

SECTION 2. The inoculation of, or ad- 
ministration of drugs or disease to, any 
animal for any medical or scientific pur- 
pose under the authority of the faculty of 


any college or university incorporated | 


under the laws of this Commonwealth, or 
under the authority of the State Board of 
Health, shall not by itself be deemed an 
experiment to which the restrictions of 
this act apply. 

SECTION 3. The Governor, wi 


shall be a physician, to serve for a 
two years from the date of their respective 
appointments, whose duty it shall be to 
make such visits to the places registered 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
act, and such investigation of the experi- 
ments therein cooducted, as they may 
deem necessary to ensure the observance 
of the provisions of this act, and to make 
complaint of any violation of the provis- 
ions of this act which shall come to their 
notice, to the district attorney, or to the 
court having jurisdiction thereof, 
SECTION 4. Any person who performs, 
or assists in performing any experiment 
described in section one herereof, in vio- 
lation of either of the restrictions thereby 
imposed, or who excludes or assists in 


excluding any inspector appointed pursu- 
ant to section three hereof from any 
place registered as herein provided, or 
being in such a place, refuses to disclose 
his true name and residence to any such 
inspector, or violates any other provision 
of this act, shall be punished by impris- 
onment in jail not exceeding one year, or 
by a fine not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty dollars, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 


COL. HIGGINSON AT 80. 

Surrounded by numerous beautiful 
gifts, including flowers, sent him by 
friends, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson was found Dec. 22 by a Boston 
Transcript reporter at his cosey home in 
Buckingham Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
where the day was spent quietly in the 
company of his family and intimate ac. 
quaintances. 


Congratulations came in the form of 
letters, telegrams, and personal visits. 
As Colonel Higginson stood in the recep- 
tion-room talking to his friends, and sur- 
rounded with an abundance of greenery 
suggestive of the holiday season, he called 
attention to several of the gifts which had 
been sent him, and which will serve to 
remind him that few live to such years of 
usefulness as he. Several of the pres- 
ents, he explained, were received the 
evening before at the rooms of the Colo- 
nial Club, whither he went expecting 
nothifg more than the usual meeting of 
the Authors’ Club, of which he is the vice- 
president. What was his surprise to 
find that the occasion took on the nature 
of a personal reception to him! Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., Dean George Hodges, 
Professor Miinsterberg and E. H. Clem- 
ent; while poems, with special reference 
to the guest of honor, were contributed by 
Mrs. Howe and Judge Robert Grant. 
Colonel Higginson had anticipated that 
Mrs. Howe might make some allusion to 
his birthday, so he had prepared some 
stanzas, which he gave in reply to her 
graceful tribute. 

Then came the Christmas procession. 
It also was filled with pleasant surprises 
for him, as a bevy of girls and young men 
passed before him singing and bearing as 
gifts a beautiful iron lamp of unique de- 
sign with a shade of Mosaic glass, also an 
exquisite watch and fob, and lastly a large 
cake, with the Colonel’s initials on the 
top. 

Professor Minsterberg then read selec- 
tions from what purported to be a new 
German work, in which there was a gen- 
eral reference to American society and 
literature and special reference to Colonel 
Higginson’s contributions to American 
letters. It turned out that the professor 
was reading from an unpublished manu- 
script of which he himself was the author; 
and the high opinions of the Colonel 
therein expressed were his own personal 
views. 

Among other gifts on his birthday was 
a beautiful silver cup containing a number 
of twenty-dollar gold pieces with which 
to purchase books. On the under side 
was the inscription, ‘‘He was a parfait, 
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vice and consent of the Council, shal ap- 
point three inspectors, who shall be knpwn 
as Inspectors of Laboratories, ong of 
whom, and not more than one of whom, 
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gentil ‘knighte.’’ This came from the 
Round Table Club, of which Colonel Hig- 
ginson is president. From Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. there were beautiful pink 
roses, and from Mr. and Mrs. A. Shuman 
an elegant brass clock, with the inacrip- 
tion, ‘‘No, Time, thou shalt not boast 
that I change.’’ While the Colonel was 
chatting, a beautiful basket of pansies and 
mignonette was brought into the room, 
the gift having just arrived from Miss 
French (Octave Thanet.) All day pleasant 
reminders kept pouring in, and those who 
came in person had the added pleasure of 
seeing a new large photograph of the 
Colonel, one of the best he ever has had 
taken. The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association sent flowers and a con- 
gratulatory letter. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Boston 
gave a luncheon in honor of Col. Higgin- 
son’s 80th birthday, three days before the 
actual anniversary. There was a large 
attendance. Rev. Charles F. Dole pre- 
sided, and spoke in praise of Col. Higgin- 
son. The Colonel made a graceful re- 
sponse. Mrs. Watson Lister, secretary of 
the Woman’s National Council of Austra- 
lia, was then called upon. She said that 
Col. Higginson’s name was well known in 
Australia; that the advocates of equal 
suffrage there had printed as leaflets a 
number of extracts from his book, ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense about Women,’’ had circulated 
them from one end of Australia to the 
other, and had found them most effective 
literature. Women in Australia now 
have full national suffrage, and are eli- 
gible to every office, even that of prime 
minister. Mrs. Lister declared that it 
was a great pleasure to her to be present 
at this celebration in honor of Col. Hig- 
ginson, to whose writings Australian 
women owed so much. She said in con- 
clusion: ‘If Australia has gone ahead of 
America in granting equal suffrage to 
women, America largely furnished the 
impetus and the inspiration.”’ 


A NEW DEPARTMENT. 

The Boston Woman’s Journal offers a 
new department to its readers for the 
coming year. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, for many years past an occasional 
contributor, is to become an associate 
editor, and occupy regular space each 
week. Mrs. Gilman, while a staunch be- 
liver in and supporter of the equal suffrage 
position, holds that the woman’s move- 
ment is larger than the suffrage movement 
and includes it; and that the very cause 
to which the paper is devoted will be most 
advanced by a more inclusive treatment. 

The Journal is willing to make trial of 
this proposition, and so is Mrs. Gilman; 
therefore our readers may have a year’s 
opportunity to consider it. If their sup- 
port warrants a continuance of the arrange- 
ment, we may look forward to a widening 
sphere of usefulness, without in any way 
neglecting the paper’s original purpose. 

Mrs. Gilman’s department will be en- 
titled ‘‘Vital Issues.’’ It will aim to bring 
to women every week a review of the 
main events happening all over the world, 
presented from the point of view in which 
they ought most to appeal to women. In 
addition to this running comment on cur- 


rent events, the department will contain 
original poems and stories by Mrs. Gil- 
man, and miscellaneous articles from her 
pen. | 

Mrs. Gilman is one of the keenest, most 
suggestive and most original writers of 
our time. Both the people who agree 
with her ideas and those who disagree 
with them like to read her brilliant and 
pungent presentation of her view... Her 
book on ‘*‘Women and Economics’’ has 
already been translated into half a dozen 
languages, the latest being Russian. She 
speaks to an ever-widening audience; and 
it is her wish to speak to them through 
the Woman's Journal 

This generous offer to contribute a de- 
partment each week was made by Mrs, Gil- 
man of her own free will, without solicita- 
tion; and although elsewhere her writings 
command good pay, she proposes to make 
her work for the Journal a free gift, as 
do its other contributors. | 


MME. CURIE RECEIVES A NOBEL PRIZE. 


The Norwegian Parliament has distrib- 
uted the annual Nobel prizes for the great- 
est achievements in literature, chemistry, 
physics and medicine, and for the most 
meritorious work on behalf of interna- 
tional arbitration. The prizes amount to 
about $40,000 each. 

The prize for physics is divided between 


Henri Becquerel, of Norway, and M. and 


Mme. Curie, of Paris. Becquerel is the 
discoverer of the Becquerel rays, and M. 
and Mme, Curie the discoverers of radi- 
um, The medical prize goes to Dr. Fin- 
sen, the inventor of the Finsen ray system 
for the cure of lupus, the chemical prize 
to Professor Arrhenius. William R. Cre- 
mer, M. P., publisher of The Arbitrator, 
of London, received the peace prize of 
$39,150. Mr. Cremer is the founder of 
theinter-parliamentary conferences, which 
have met since 1888 in Paris, London, 
Rome, Berne, The Hague, Budapest, Brus- 
sels, and Christiania. He took an active 
part in working for an arbitration treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. In order to promote internation. 
al arbitration he has visited every country 
in Europe, and has come three times to 
the United States. He was made a chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor in 1892. The 
prize for literature goes to Bjornsterne 
Bjornsen, which is somewhat of a sur- 
prise, as it was thought that the $40,000 
would be divided betweeen Bjornsen and 
Ibsen. 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S BIRTHDAY. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore on Dec. 19 ob- 
served at her home in Melrose, Mass., the 
completion of her eighty-third year. She 
received congratulations from her chil- 
dren, grandchildren, friends and neigh- 
bors in Melrose early in the day, and every 
post brought quantities of letters of con- 
gratulation from friends at a distance, and 
from various organizations with which 
she has long been intimately identified. 
The Massachusetts W. S. A. sent flowers, 
and there were many greetings from the 
w.c. T. U. Io the evening the anniver- 
sary was celebrated in a unique manner 
by a wedding. The bride was Miss Ade- 


Jaide J. Witherington, who has for several 
years acted as Mrs. Livermore’s private 
secretary, aiding herin her literary work, 
and accompanying her on lecture trips. 
The groom was Mr. C. William Boynton 
of Wakefield, and the wedding took place 
in Mrs. Livermore’s home. Despite her 
advanced age, Mrs, Livermore is very 
active, and took a great interest in the 
wedding. 

Mrs. Livermore lately addressed the 
Newton Centre (Mass.) Woman’s Club on 
‘*Women in Current Events.’’ She first gave 
a review of the past, then for the future 
pointed to the work which should be done 
by women towards the establishment of 
an international court of arbitration in 
order that war, the most terrible of na- 
tional scourges, might cease. Mrs. Liver- 
more spoke of women’s work on schoo] 
boards for the better education of their 
children, and in society for the discour- 
agement of the use of intoxicants at social 
gatherings. In closing, she pleaded for 
the codperation of men and women in 
public and private work, in society and 
in the home, the woman supplementing 
the work of the man, each equally neces- 
sary to the other. Mrs. Livermore was 
also guest and speaker at recent meetings 
of the Ladies’ Unity Guild of Melrose and 
the West Newton Woman’s Educational 
Club. 
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DRESS REFORM IN JAPAN. 


Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, who has 
been travelling through Europe and the 
Orient during the past year, was one of 
the speakers at the recent annual break- 
fast of the Rainy Day Club of New York 
City. Mrs. Helmuth carried her club 
badges with her on her travels, and she 
said that in Japan, where women’s clubs 
have just come into vogue, the “rainy 
daisies’? excited much interest. The or- 
ganization struck the Japanese women as 
most desirable. They asked innumerable 
questions about the club and the short 
skirt, and Mrs. Helmuth thinks that it is 
only a question of time before abbreviated 
kimonos will rule when the clouds come 
down in Japan, and the country will be 
full of “‘rainy daisies.’’ ‘*The praises of 
the short skirt were sung by many other 
speakers,’’ says the Tribune’s account of 
the breakfast, ‘‘but no short skirts were 
worn. The rainy day members were in 
their best attire and longest trains, and 
rainy days were only suggested by the 
decorations and souvenirs.’’ 


A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

Attorney-General Parker, at the request 
of Governor Bates, has given his opinion 
that Massachusetts women have no right 
to participate in the party caucuses for 
the nomination of candidates for school 
committee, on the ground that women 
‘‘have no inherent or constitutional right 
to vote,’’ and do so solely under a statute 
which merely authorizes them to vote for 
the committee and nothing more. 

Assuming that the attorney-general’s 
view is correct, the law should be amend- 
ed, since the right to help choose the 
school committee is incomplete without 
the right to help select the candidates, 
But we regret this opinion the less, be- 
cause it will compel the women to make 
separate and independent nominations. 
In the case of the Somerville women who 
appealed to the Governor for protection, 
their exclusion from the Republican cau- 
cus resulted in their taking out nomina- 
tion papers and bringing forward Dr. Mc- 
Kechnie as an independent candidate, who 
received a vote almost as large as the 
caucus nominee. 

But what shall we say of the fatuity of 
the party managers who refuse to accept 
the codperation of legal voters in nomi- 
nating candidates, thus compelling oppo- 
sition and inviting defeat? 

Believing, as we do, that national party 
lines ought not to be maintained in local 
elections, we greatly prefer to see our 
women voters make independent nomina- 
tions for school committee, instead of 
being used to help carry out the plans of 
the ward politicians of either national 
party. HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 

WOMEN LAWYERS. 

A new law firm in St. Louis, Mo., has 
for members Miss Daisy D. Barbee and 
Miss Gratia E. Woodside. Miss Barbee 
has gained considerable prominence dur- 
ing her several years of practice in St. 
Louis, and has handled cases of many 
kinds with success. Miss Woodside is a re- 
cent graduate of the Columbia Law School. 


Her choice of a profession illustrates the 
law of cross heredity, inasmuch as her 
father is Judge Woodside, of Salem, Mo, 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane addressed 
the Political Equality Club of Rochester, 
N. Y., at its December meeting, on ‘*The 
Folly of Minding your Own Business,’’ 
Mrs. Crane claimed that the world has 
progressed mainly through the efforts of 
the men and women who have had the 
courage to go against what their critics 
said about minding their own business. 


Two young women have been elected as 
ushers for one month by the Society of 
Willing Workers of the Lutheran Church 
of Peace in Baltimore, Md. Should the 
plan be successful, women ushers will be 
a permanent feature, 


= 


JUDGE J. W. KINGMAN. 


Judge J. W. Kingman, of Cedar Falls, 
Ia., is dead, aged eighty-two. He was as- 
sociate judge of Wyoming under President 
Grant, and a Civil War veteran. He was 
related to the Webster family and studied 
law in Daniel Webster’s office. He was a 
life-long advocate of equal suffrage, and 
often testified to its good results in Wyo- 
ming. The body will be taken to Dover, 


LODGINGS AT ST. LOUIS. 


The Humanity Club of St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Edwin Harrison president, is taking 
the lead in a movement to provide satis- 
factory lodging places for the working 
girls and women who will visit the 
World’s Fair next year. It is planned 
to make a personal canvass of the city, 
and list the lodgings that can be promised 
in either the homes or public lodging- 
houses. The reputation of the place list- 
ed must be above reproach, and to see 
that it remains so throughout the Fair, 
investigators will be appointed to look 
after this part of the work and make peri- 
odical reports. 


The Woman’s Building at the Unt 
versity of Texas, was formally opened a 
few days ago. Eighty women students 
make their home in this new building. 


The well-known 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common sense, is now for sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Miss Mary A. Haley, a teacher promi- 
nent in the schools of Somerville, Mass., 
has written a book entitled ‘‘The Story of 
Somerville,’? which is to be published 
soon. Miss Haley bas done much orig- 
inal work among historical records in the 
preparation of her book, and particularly 
in the history of the schools. 


Miss Lavinia Egan, of Shreveport, La. 
has just been elected Secretary of the 


Board of Lady Managers of the Louisiana 
Purchase Expusition, to succeed Mrs. 


Hanger of A: kansas, resigned. Miss Egan 
will reside in St. Louis, receiving a salary 
of $150 a month. She has been active in 
the work of women’s clubs, town improve- 


‘*‘Bybury Book,’’? by 


ment, and the general betterment of her 
community. 


Connecticut, too, bas joined in the ab- 
surd crusade against married women in 
the schools. A curious thing is that in 
educational circles what’s good for the 
gander is not good for the goose. In most 
school systems to-day a male teacher who 
is not married and a female teacher who 
is married are equally under suspicion.— 
Boston Transcript. 


A press dispatch from Tokio says: ‘*The 
publication in the papers here of the let- 
ter of Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, pres- 
ident of the Association of Spanish-Amer- 
ican War Nurses, offering to Japan the 
services of trained nurses in the event of 
war with Russia, has produced an excel- 
lent impression, and is warmly appreci- 
ated as a mark of the traditional Ameri- 
can friendship for Japan,”’ 


Wilbur Leach has been sentenced in 
Chicago toa fine of $500 and six months 
in jail for defrauding women through the 
mails. Under the guise of an organiza- 
tion known as the ‘‘Modern Supply Club,” 
Leach advertised that he would furnish a 
sewing outfit and material and would pay 
ten cents for each apron made by mem- 
bers of the club. A deposit of $1 was re- 
quired from each of the victims. Leach 
kept the money and neglected to pay for 
the women’s work. Women came from 
many parts of the country to testify. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by F. V. 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘*Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Rnssian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers, 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.’? The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


